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All societies exhibit a sexual division of labour. That is, there are some 
tasks which are allocated predominantly or exclusively to women, 
others to men, while some may be done by both men and women. As 
societies undergo economic change, the nature of work changes, and so 
does its distribution between men and women. And at any point in 
time, of course, the division of tasks varies from country to countr}\ 

But the existence of some sexual division of labour, some sex-typing of 
activities, is a very persistent fact of human society. 

Feminists have long been interested in this persistent fact, arguing 
that to understand the sexual division of labour is crucial to any attempt I 
to understand, and to change, the social position of women as a whole. 

In taking up these arguments in this article I have two aims. Firs|t, I sur-' 
vey the reasons why the sexual division of labour is an important prob- j ^ 
lem for feminist analysis, and the theoretical difiiculties raised by \ 
attempts to explain the creation of such sexual divisions. And second, I , 
seek to use this discussion to address the general problem of the relation 
between the economic position of women - that is, the type of work \ 
women do and the relations within which they do it ~ and the broader 
subordination of women in society. 

While this article introduces a number of themes which are taken 
up again in other articles in the book, it concentrates on economic 
aspects of women’s subordination. Many social and cultural aspects of 





































and women were equal would be one where the arbitrary fact of sexual 
difference did not mark out the possibilities and limitations of economic 
actmty for the individual. 

The evidence ' iCiongly suggests a link between the sexual divi¬ 
sion of labour and the subordmation of women. But hovsTthen can the 
creation and perp^sianon of the sexual division of labour itself be ex¬ 
plained?. I survey belovr some of the types of theoretical explanation 
which have been offered, and the problems they present. The discussion 
is intended not as an even-handed summary of differing points of view, 
but ratheras a distiiKrtlv panisan jexaminatioiiof some of the theoretical 
difficulties involved, concentrating on the difficulty of integrating 
economic analysis and gender into a theory of the development*of cat* 
egori« of women’s work. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF WOMEN’S WORK FOR CAPITAL 

An understanding of the sexual division of labour in any society 
requires that we examine, not only the jobs that men and women do, 
but also the relations jinder which they do them. So much is already 
(3ear1Eom the discussion in the previous section. Thus the implications 
of the sexual division of labour for women depend on whet her they 
work as ^ wage work ers, as unpaid household memBerkr as self 
employed traders; in other worBs, they depend on the social relations 
of production under which the work is. performed r This concept of the 
social rel ations of production, and its importance to:^n understanding 
^ the^msion"orE^ur in society, is one of the most^useful insights 
which Marxist economic theory has brought to an understanding of 
sexual division. 

This insight is employed in one area of the literature on sexual divi¬ 
sion of labour, w^here the approach has been to ask, what are the benefits 
of women’s work to capital? Writers using this approach, based in 
Marxist economic analysis, have examined the various categories of 
‘women’s work’ - wage work, for example, or small scale farming or 
domestic work — and have asked how, in different ways, each category 
oFffich work is of benefit to the owners of capital (that is, to those who 
own and run private sector enterprise in mixed economies). The imp¬ 
licit assumption behind such an approach is that if one can show that 
capital, the dominant economic power in non-socialist economies, bene- 
fits fro m the sexual division of labour and from the economic subordina¬ 
tion of women which it implies, then one will have at least a partial 
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expiana^n for the existence of such subordination and for its perpetua¬ 
tion once established. 

The method of argument in this approach is to tn^ to show that, 
because oi the exii.tence ot the sexual division ol l^iLour, c^apiiu^h able to 
e xtract greaxer ^ycofits from its workforce than would otherwise lie the 
case. Within the sphere of wage work, for example, women have long 
formed a cheap laboui iorce, paid less relative to their productivity than 
men, and the effect of this has been to increase profits both within 
developed industrial capitalist countries and in the Third World (see 
Sally Alexander’s introduction to Herzog, 1980, and Elson and Peason, 
this volume). It has also been suggested that capital benefits from using 
women as a ‘ reserve arm y’ of labour: a flexible supply of workers who 
can be absorbed in a phT^e oFexpansion, and thrown out-not merely 
out of work but out of the labour force, back into dependency within 
the home - when a crisis sets in (see Bruegel, 1979, for an examination 
oTthis hypothesis in the context of recent British experience). Women 
form one of the cheapest and most vulnerable parts of the wage labour 
force, and are thus open to a high level of exploitation. Furthermore the 
material divisions which emerge in the work force between men and 
women - difference in pay, competition for jobs in situations of unem¬ 
ployment — lessen the strength of workers as a whole, allowing capital 
to divide and rule and thus to increase profits at the expense of wages. 

A similar line of argument has been applied to women’s work done 
outside the wage labour force, such as unp aid work within the house¬ 
hold. Within Europe and North America, a recent debate about the 
analysis of domestic labour, or housework, focussed on the advantages 
of such work for capital. Housework is work done within the home, 
producing goods for immediate consumption within the household 
(cooked meals, clean clothes, child care). How then,it was asked, is the 
process of capital accumulation assisted by this mass of unpaid labour? 
(See Himmelweit and Mohun, 1977, for a summary of the debate and 
bibliography). The unpaid labour within the home, almost all done by 
women, raises j:he.standard of living of the working class abo^e that 
provide d by wag e al^e, and provides the services of care and socialisa¬ 
tion pf children, that is, of the ffitureJabourJ^orcei'These are services 
which could only otherwise be provided, less effectively and at high cost 
to capital, by the state. 

In addition, still on the subject of housework, there is an unresolved 
debate concerning the effects of women’s housework on the.^erage 
level of wage^paid by capital (see Beechey, 1977, for a contribution to 
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subordination, discussed in detail in other articles in the book, are not 
addressed here. 


SUB0RX)INAT10N AND SEXUAL DIVISION 


Two questions of definition need to be discussed at the outset. The first 
is the distinction between ‘gender' and ‘sex’. Feminist writers (see for 
example Oakley, 1972; Rubin, 1975) have come to distinguish sharply 
between bjplogical sex, and socially constructed categories of gender. 
Although I continue to use the established phrase ‘the sexual division of 
labour’, what I mean by it more strictly is the dhnsion of labour along 
lines of gender. Thus the subsequent discussion uses the concepts of 
‘gender’ and ‘gender relations’ in the discussion of the activities and 
relations of men and women, and does not assume that any of the divi¬ 
sions studied can be deduced from differences between the biological 
sexes (see also, on this point, Elson and Pearson, this volume). 

The second concept requiring definition is that of ‘subordination’. I 
am using the concept of female subordinj M^n - the subordination of 
women to men - as the fo^s of my analysis because this centres atten¬ 
tion on what one might call the feminist problematic: the relations 
between men and women within the s^cii process as a whole and the 
way those relations work to the detriment of women (see Whitehead, 
1979 for an extended discussion of this). If we take the subordination of 
women to be our cental pro bJem, we can then analyse t he relati on o f 
this g ender subordination to ot her afflictions pfwomen, such as econ¬ 
omic exploitati^, without conflating the conceptual and political 
issues. 

Feminists, then, are interested in the sexual division, of labour in 
society because it appears to express, em body^^andjEurthernmrejo per- 
petuate, female subordmation. This can be easily illustrated. In ireas 
where^both women and men work for wages, women workers tend to 
be segregated into certain industrial sectors, and into certain occupa¬ 
tion^ within those sectors. Within these jobs, women are typically 
lower paid, defined as less skilled, low in the hierarchy of authority and 
have relatively poor conditions of work. This situation is quite well 
documented now for developed industrial countries (see Phillips and 
Taylor, 1980, and the papers in Amsden, 1980), and there is also sub¬ 
stantial evidence for the Third World (Elson and Pearson, this volume; 
Lim, 1978; Blake and Moonstan, 1981; Grossman, 1979; Heyzer, 1981; 
Stoler, forthcoming; Baneijee, forthcoming). Moreover, it is striking 
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how rapidly, as new factories and plantations are established, new 
categories of ‘women’s work' become established, with relatively 
disadvantageous wages and conditions (see for example Mackintosh, 
forthcoming; Pearson, forthcomingj. In this way the sexual division ot 
labour is created and recreated as the wage labour market develops, and 
one form of women’s subordination is perpetua^ . 

The existence of a sexual division of labour is not of course limited 
to the sphere of wage w^rk. In nqnywagej^rk, whether in farming, in 
urban self-employment in trading or manufacturing, or in ‘domestic’ 
tasks such as cooking or child care, a sexual division of labour is also a 
“continuing fact, and frequently works to the relative detriment of 
women. Women work as unpaid labour in household-based activities - 
agricultural and non-agricultural - for an ofte n meagre share of. the 
benefits. In poor agricultural areas, the development of cash cropping 
and Q£w..£arming methods, and the, s hifting of food pro cessing outside 
the home, have brought changes in the sexual division of labour, creat¬ 
ing fina ncially profitable activities for men, and segregatin^jwoi^n in 
the le ss p roductiyi^ctivitieri(Rdgers, 1980; Bukh, 1979; Palmer, 1977 
and 1978; Roberts, 1979 and forthcoming; Boserup, 1970). And 
finally, in veiy many societies, the division of labour by gender is very 
marked in what I have called above ‘domestic’ tasks. Where women 
undertake all the domestiowork, tEis work 'may be socially imder- 
valued, and sharply restrict women’s ability to participate in cash earn¬ 
ing activities. In very many areas of the world, the sexual division of 
labour in the home forces women to work for longer hours than men, 
to achieve at the end of the day a lower standard of living. 

Gen der subordination is thus embed ded i n th e se xual d ivision of 
labo ur. As shown, the sexual division of labour, ^ rgani ^ and often 
strengthened as the cash economy spreads, tends to act to the d etrime nt 
of women. Feminist analysis of such sexual divisions therefore starts 
from the premise that they are not ‘na tural ^, that they d o not merely 
embody complem cntaiy^pIe^iSr m and wo men. Rather, we can turn 
such a proposition on its head: only in a society w here men and women 
constitute unequal genders is th[ere any reason why gender should be an 
important organising principle of the social division of labour, with the 
exception of the physical process of childbearing. For jiothieg4n 
that women bear children implies that they exclusively should care for 
them through their childhood; still less does it imply that women 
should also feed and care .for adults, nurse the sick, undertake certain 
agricultural tasks or w electronics factories. A society where men 
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this debate). It has variously been argued that the performance of house¬ 
work lowers wages below what they would otherwise be, by prov iding 
goods which would otherwise have to be bought with the. wage, and 
that its penoimance by women excluded from the labour market may 
tend to raise the wage of those in work (in particular, the wages of 
men), by allowing them to fight for a ‘family wage’ to cover depen¬ 
dents’ consumption (for the last argument, see Humphries, 1977; for a 
critique see Barrett and McIntosh, 1980). This is a continuing debate 
and one which cannot be resolved at the level of theory alone. There are 
many conflicting influences on the general level of wages in any geo¬ 
graphical area or historical period, and the relation between housework 
and wage levels may well be a question for economic history as much as 
general thepry'. 

AH these analyses seek to show that women’s work, as cheap wage 
work^SI'or aTliooiewvesr isr^'^behefit. to 4:apitab Critics of this 
approach to the sexual division of lab^r have generally argued, not that 
it is incorrect, but that it is inmfficient as an explanation. For it does not 
seem to explain why i t is u^g ffl^whoq?erforrn_tbcsc tasks. The problem 
becomes clear wben^^^ovToutride the developed capitalist countries. 
Thus Bennholdt-Thomson (this volume) takes the line of argument that 
housework lowers the value of labour power, and stretches it to its 
logical conclusion. That is, since it is the unpaid nature of housework 
which is cnidal, one may use exactly the same framework of analysis for 
other productive activities such as subsistence a rgricultural production 
which are performed by both men and women, and contribu^to the 
standard of living of the capitahst labour force (Meillasspux, 1981, 
makes an analytically similar argument). Therefore simply to analyse 
the benefits of this type of work for capital is insufficient to explain why 
women predominate in particular areas of such work. 


THE LIMITS OF ECONOMICS AND THE LIMITS OF MARXIST THEORY 

In order to explain the sexual division of labour therefore we have to 
move beyond an explanation^olely in termsof the benefits of women’s 
work to capitaL This need for additional explanation is reinforced by 
the observation that some form of sexual division of labour pre^ted the 
spread of capitalism in virtually all^countries. Historica lly, as wage 
wor^has spread, capital has seized upon pre-existing division between 
men and womSTpand has incorporated that division within its own 
workforceToTtFo^ advantage. 
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That capital should seize upon existing division in this way is the / 
result of the form of or ganisation of capitalist production. Production is ' 
organised on a hierarchicS and exploitative basis, by a management ' 
constantly attempting to increase its level of control of the production 
process in the face of various forms of worker resistance (see for example 
Briglitori Labour Process Group, 1977). Any existing divisions, such as ■ 

those based on gender or race, tend thfiXfiforcLJo^be exploited and 
wor^ned to increase management control, and become embedded in 
the intenial hierarchies of the production process. The spread of the 
w^age economy thereby brings new forms of the sexual division of 
labour, and new forms of subordination of women embodied in that j 

sexual division of labour (see Elson and Pearson, this volume, for \ 

examples of this process). 

The theoretical problem then arises: if wome n’s subordinat^n , 
wi thin society pred ates capitalism, then surely we cannqFJiope to v 
e ^lain it solely in term s of the inherent logic oftlie capitalist system? 

Qhrto^ut _it_more g enerally, if_women*s subordination has e^^ted 
across differ ent m odes of production, t hen su rely,one..oannotJiope to 
explain it by the d eJXiandi of an y particular set of production r elations? V 

This takes us to the heart of the debate about the limits of economic v \ 


explanarion — or'^more generally the limits of Marxist theory-in the 
analysis of women’s subordination.“The-problem just outlined has led 
many feminists to argue that even the se xual division of la bour (an 
apparently economic phenomenon) ca^gnq^^je^jdne^sc^l^^ in terms 
of the de mands of the prod ueffon system. Rather they Jiave. argued (see 
in piricular Hartmann, 1979) that our centrdjpr^obh^pf analysisis, or 
should be, the relation of w omen to" me«,* n ot to capital or oth er eco n- 
omicrforces; accordi^l^iLlis^.proposed_:^ejLave-4x>^ .beyond the 
BounSTof MaSIsT^a lysis, since t h^bject of studyioLMarxisLxheory is 
production orjTrc ^ixtion _iSitinn s, a different object of analysis from 
that ofjeminists. 

Their alternative proposal is that we seek to understand the sexual 
division of labour in society as the intersec tion o f two sets of:social 
forcest cap!talis m and patriarchy. It should be said that the argument 
along these lines Has~sb far only been developed for capitalism, not fo r 
Pthefj ffi of produc tion relations in societies incompletely dominated 
by capital; Patriarchy is usedln tEiFargumenFirr itFinost general sense 
of the social dominance of the male. This general usage has been criti¬ 
cised (Beechey, 1979; Edholm et al, 1977); critics have suggested that 
we should keep ^patriarchy’ for situations where society is organised 
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under identifiable patriarchs,^ (e.g. for lineage societies, or for peasant 
households dominated by the oldest male), and not weaken it to include 
more general _^nd s ocially diffused systems of male~domihIS^. 
r5efenders argue that if we wish to under taiid male dominance in 
society we have t o ana lyse the. sociaLproress^ of the creation^oLtw^o 
unequal genders, and that the family remains under capitalism the 
central^itFoTthat process: hence the appropriateness of the term. 

The question then immediately arises, if we do want to divide up 
our objects of analysis into capitalism and patriarchy, what kind of 
analysis of patriarchy are we looking for? Is the analysis of the creation 
and recreation of a society divided into unequal genders an analysis 
'^lirely outside economics, in the realm of ideas or ideology? Is the 
“analysis of sexuality, which such an analysis necessarily involves, an 
analysis of social processes which are outside the realm of production 
relations? 

Many feminists, myself included, have a strong desire to answer no 
to both of these questions. First, on the question of ideology, the influ¬ 
ence of Marxist theory has led us to seek to root our understanding of 
ideology in ma terialj )roces$e$, and w^hat the Marxist tradition has gen- 
er^ ly undcrst o^^byjTi^emf ^Dcesscs~are those in t hexea lm of econo¬ 
mic relations. Ideologies, we tend to felieve, do not persist If they are 
not” supported ^y~and embedded m material processes. Howev^ the 
a ttenipt Fender i^^jHeologieTof gender^aiffSentiationTuggests that 
weTnay have to^wden our concepts of thF^materi ar be yohd^ c^omic 
processes to include^the area^of-sexua lity . The relati ons of sexuality, 
several feminist crit ics^o£an_eadier draft of this paper pointed out, are 
surel^s material asjuoduction^relations. 

Second, however, even if we widen the concept of material in this 
way, this still leaves open the problem of thejclation between sexuality 
and econom ic processes . Most^ feminist writers do not seek to conflate 
production and sexuality in theoretical terms, but the close links 
between the organisation of pro duction and the operation of sexuaTrela- 
\ tions have been traced Jby feminists inThe artSTfoTSan^le^ oF^ostitu- 
^ojX^nheritance and economic re lauons within marriage (see Millett, 
1975; Phongpaichit, 1980; and the papers by Stolcke and Whitehead, in 
this volume). Rubin (1975) has made a plea for the development of a 
‘political economy ^o£,..sexl which” would precisely trace the links 
between sexuality, marri^^and kiryship on the one hand, and economic 
relations land accumulation'on the other. 

The search for a material understanding of women’s subordination 
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has therefore led some feminists to study in more detail one particular 
area of the sexual division of labour: that area of work, so frequently the 
exclusive preserve of women, which consists of the care of children and 
the provision of a range don^cit:.. id f ; aiJ:'.. This work has 
often been referred to in the literature as *re produ criwork (see for 
example Beneria, 1979). The reason for using the term reproductive is 
that this work has seemed to be particularly closely related to the areas 
of sexuality and_the reproduction of human life, which in turn are 
important to an understanding of patriarchy, Adearer understanding of 
these domestic tasks, and the social relations under which they are done 
in different societies, has therefore seemed to provide a link between the 
operation of the ec onomic and ^e non-economic factors in the mainten- 
imice^oFwomen’s subordination. 

THE ECONOMICS OF REPRODUCTION 

Reproduction has been a very vexed concept in feminist theory. It has 
been used with a variety of different definitions, and the theoretical 
debate in this area is still veiy^ much open, I am only discussing a small 
area of that debate (for discussion of the conceptual issues, see Edholm et 
al., 1977; and Harris and Young, 1981), concentrating on the relation 
between productive acthnty (and its associated sexual division of labour) 
and reproduction. 

For my purpose here I need to distinguish several meanings of repro¬ 
duction. The first has been called the re production of labour ( Edholm et 
al., 1977) and involves the producrion of people: no tlnerMythe bearing 
of children (which might be called biological reproduction) but also 
their care and socialisation, and the maintenance of adult individuals 
through their lives, processes w^hich create individuals to fit more or less 
' into the social structure of society and so ensure the continuation of that 
sodety in the next generation. It should perhaps be said that there is 
nothing inevitably successful about this or any other process of repro¬ 
duction: it is a contradiction-ridden process, often threatened with 
failure in certain societies. 

Included within the concept of reproduction of labour is a narrower 
concept, also found in the recent feminist literature: that of human 
reproduction (McDonough and Harrison. 1978; Bryceson, 1980; 
; Mackintosh, 1977). The relations of human reproduction are generally 
taken to centre on the relations of marriage and kinship in a society, or, 

! put more broadly, those relations which circumsoTbe and determine the 
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oj^ation of fertUity and ^exuality, and construct the context for the 
bearing, care and socialisation of children. 

A^ither meaning of reproduction is mentioned merely to distin¬ 
guish it from the above, but I shill nc: furthui concerned with it in 
this article. This is the concept of social reproduction: the process by 
which all the main production relations in the society are constantly 
recreated and perpetuated. Thus, for example in developed capitalism, 
social reproduction involves not only the production and maintenance ‘ 
of the wage labour force, but also the reproduction of capital itself, 
through the processes of production and investment under the control 
dr a restricted class within the society. Needless to say, this kind of 
reproduction under capitalism is also contradiction-ridden and unstable. 

I am chiefly concerned here then with the repro duction o f labour 
and the narrower^oncept of human reproduction. What is immediately 
clear is that the process o f reproduc tion of labour contains within it a 
great many productive tasks. There is in other words no way in which 
we can divide up social activity into distinct spheres of production and 
reproduction. The two concepts are not of the same order, and this fact 
alone has caused a good deal of confusion. The reproduction of labour 
includes many of the productive activities undertaken in society, 
although not all of them. Under developed capitalism for example, it 
includes the production (under conditions of wage labour) of the goods 
and services consumed by the working class; it includes the provision of 
state services such as health and education, and it also includes domestic 
work. 

This list of productiye activities which reproduce labour includes a 
large part of the productive activity of society. However, what has con¬ 
cerned feminists is that certain of these activities, in particular societies, 
appear to be mor e closely ried into the rel ations of human reproduction 
than do others. What I mean by this can best be explained first by the 
'Sample of developed industrial capitalism. In such societies, the 
marriage-based household is an institution constructed by definition on 
the basis of gender. Economic relations within such households are 
highly Structured by gender (see Whitehead, this volume), and despite 
some moves towards the sharing of housework the allocation of the 
domestic labour (especially child care) to women is extraordinarily per¬ 
sistent and still defended by many non-feminist commentators as n atur al I 
andcorr ^t. In these societies then, housew(^ and childcare are tl^ act-1 
ivities most directly influenced by tTiel^ations of marr iage, or the rela-1 
tions oThuman reproductioiTas defined above. They are therefore the ^ 


activities where the_^xual division of labour is most rigid, and where y 
any chan^in the sexual division of labour is often perceived as a serious 
threat to established forms of gender identity (that is, established under- ‘ 
;>tandings of masculinity and femininity^. 

I have also obser^’ed (Mackintosh, 1979) this greater rigidity in the 
sexual division of labour in child care and in such areas as cooking, 
cleaning, caring for the sick and old, in an agrarian West African society 
still dominated by non-wage labour. The allocation of these tasks 
largely to w'omen constituted a sexual division of labour which showed 
itself much more rigid than the agricultural sexual division of labour, in 
a period of great pressure for change in work patterns, and great pres- 
surebn ^^men’s working time. The question then is, why isjhe sexual V 
division of labour so rigid in these areas of production? 

Any answer can only be tentative for the moment, more a specifica¬ 
tion of areas for further study. We know that child care and what I have 
called ‘domestic’ tasks are not always in all societies allocated to women 
(see Rogers, 1980, for a summary of the evidence), but they are predom- 
inantly female t asks. We also know that these tasks in many societies 
becorne tiglu^ tied to the concepts of gender id^tjty^jlthough other 
tasks may also become involved in gender -de finitions in this way. One 
might exp^t to Snd^ Aat those tas ks w here the sexual division oT 
raBburTTmost rigid, are also those for_which that gender allocation of 
tasks-is most crucial to t he perpetuation of existin g forms o f the rel a- 
nonsorinarriage, procreation and filiaripn. T bat is, gender-typing is 
nmst ri gid in areas crua^^ to the so cial relations which I have called the 
^latiQiis..of human repr oduction7an d~which generall3rincorpprate male 
dominance and controrpTwo men’s sexuality. 

Thus in developed capitahsra the household has become a kind of 
mediating institution, mediating that is t wo sets o f s ocial r elations 
those of marriage and filiation, which act to constitute the household V 
and deFerSimiri:he~context of much of' child care, and the wider 
economic relations of the society. Women’s performance of-domestic 
work, bspeciSly the care of children within the home, both expresses | 
theiFBe pende nce and si^ordinatmn within marriage (since men actively 1 
benefit fronithis work) and also weakens their po sition within the wage 
labour market, contributing to their low wages and pooTcondltionTas ^ 
wage workers. The constraints put by domestic responsibfiities on 
women’s participation in wage work is shown by the ryiid rise in part- x 
time work for married women in Post-war Britain (Hurstfield, 1978), 
and has also been discussed in the feminist literature (e.g, Herzog, 1980; 
Beechey and Perkins forthcoming). 
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Women’s dome^c worka.h€te£Qie Js.the econ omic e^yression of 
the fundamentannequalirv’-of the fnarriagecontract. The impn^cion of 
this argu menfis that the subordination of women tKfougH^n unequal 
division of labour in the wage sphere, described in the fir^l section ot 
article",niT” ultimately deriv^^ of subordStioD wi thin 


this article",HiT ultimately derivative of subord StioD within the 
marriage-basedTEoI^hokiT ! am not inlaying by thislhat one depends 
sotS^r^poiTthe other: on the contrary , once established each area of 
economic sul^rdination has considerable-independent momentun^and 
acts to reinforce the other. The implication of this is that in t he lon g 
runlheq ualityliTtEe w age sphere be overn^me —'aftd indeed 

could* be relatively—easily overtur ned — were__r^elations of 

reproduction, and the form of the household which they create, first to 
be transformed. 

I have cast this argument so far in this section largely in terms of the 
sexual division of labour in and outside the home in developed industrial 
capitalism. But similar kinds of questions can also be asked, I suggest, 
about the implications for women of the spread of capitalism elsewhere, 
whether this occurs through increasing wage labour,-or through the 
reorganisationiDLsmall-scale production for the market. One can ask 
there tooy what are the areas of productiotf where there is most resist¬ 
ance to a reorganisatibnTof the 5 exiial.:di\dsion;of:labour? How is this 
reristance tied intoThe organisation of marriage and household forms, 
and male yominance-ofthose-insHfutions? If in crucial areas such as 
child care the sexual divi sion of labouris being reorganised, is it to the 


division of labour by gender, and therefore new forms of the hierarchy 
between men and women. 

Once firmly established, these new forms of sexual division of 
labour, and the subordination of women which they embody, are hard 
to challenge. Once, for example, young Asian women in textile or elec¬ 
tronics factories have become a super-exploitable workforce for capital, 
once particular jobs have been cast as ‘women’s work’, then the sexual 
dhnsion of labour within w^age work takes on an autonomy of its own. 
Once men and women workers have been create d as two rela tively non- 
competing_^ups within the labouxiorce, wi^menjejatiyely privi- 
l eged in jerms of wages >nd;wp^^ conditions, then there exists a 
material division between men and women (however much as workers 
they also have in common), which can be exploited by management, 
and which reinforces women’s social and economic subordination in the 
new economic sph'erk’Thus gender hierarchy and the subordination of 
women, however much they may be based within the household or 
marriage'^relations, never^eless 'b ecbme ^jrr embe dded fea t ii r^bf the 
wider ^economic structure. 


Furthermore, once established, different areas of the sexual division 
of labour tend to reinfo rce one another. In some societies inadequate 
wages trapwomen witfiin marnage-based households. TheT^ fo sup¬ 
port and care f^children weakens womeiTrb^rgaining position in the 
ijb our m^kg thro ughout the world. Menjiiquire a vested interest in 
women’s servic es withlnTthe home, and more generally in their own 


detriment of women’s position within the marriage contract (whether -- ^ . i . 7 ' . , 

r 1 .r 1 - ,.i 1 1 f 1 , • n ^^^latively tavourablTposition in the economy. In many countnes the 

fomal or lofomjal)? Ao.rabo.s-which dearly to be h.rton^y 

aod geo^aph,rally rp^c-ofwh.ch areas of an ex.sr.ng «t<oal d™-g aerion'to 

sion ot labour are most resistant to change, and why, is clearly usetul to j j-,- il . • i T- i i 

, L 1 j* • • r 1 L j j u u j- ™prove pay and conditions, by turning a blind eye when women are 

any attempt to abolish the division of work by gender and the subordin- ^elow minimum legislated wages, or by reinforcing through legis- 
ation o women t at it imp les. lation women’s unequal position within the household. Thus social ser- 


THE SEXUAL DIVISION OF LABOUR: A POLITICAL ISSUE 


J^Xoyijion in Britain treats women as the dependants o?lnen7so 
r^ucing their ability to survive and support children without male sup- 

(McIntosh, 1978). Elsewhere, legislation on marriage and divorce, 

This has brought us then to the question of women s struggle against houl^i; indeed a wide range of social 

the sexual division of labour. The implication of this discussion is that legislation, may operate to weaken women’s economic andLial posi- 


whatever the theoretical disagreements the sexual division of labour IS /T .q,,, a • k ij i i- • , * , 

- r TU f 1 u u 1 (i^and, 1977). Agn cultural developmentpohcv too, implemented 

an important political issue tor women. The torm taken by the sexual «— • - ' r 




•ly 
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iy 


v/ 


v/ 


j. . . r ^ V - 11 L * r j j j ^ government, may operate to the detriment of women's position in 

division of labour is ^rpetually being transformed and recreated production (Rogers, 1980; Roberts, forthcoming). Thus, as the sexual 

economic and so<^^ange^ur. Thus for the opemng o division of labour is transformed and recreated by the spread of the cash y' 

new factones and plantations in theThird World bnng new forms of ^economy, any struggle against new forms of sexual division tends to 
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involve not only a struggle against employers but also against state 
poHcy (LEWRG, 1980), 

The emergence of new forms of the sexual division of labour, then, 
should always be a matter of concern to feminists. New divisions oi 
labour by gender embody new forms of subordination of women, and 
once established acquire a momentum of their own. Any strateg) 
aiming to change the sexual division of labour has to take into account 
the benefits of that division to men, as well as those to the dominant 
economic class in society. To lea v e cith er benefit out of one's calcula- 
tions isto-underestimate ^riously the scale of .the problein. 

“TTo return to the general theoretical issues raised in this article, it is- 
true to say, I think, that the analysis of the sexual division of labour pro¬ 
posed here raises important issues for a feminist understanding of class in 
any society. Women w orkers' perception of the dass'bf which they are 
a part, is of a cla ss cont arning~de ^lnat ci^^ men and! 

~TEese material divisions are then reflected m^hT^forms of 
organisation of different groups of workers. Women are s o frequently 
marg inalised a nd ignored_b^y for mal union o rganisation (from Britain,, 
see Coote and Kellner, 1981, to West Africa, Mackintosh, forth-! 
coming, to Indonesia, Stoler, forthcoming) resulting in their often 
resoning to sporadic ‘wdldcat’ protests (Heyzer, forthcoming; Cardosa-| 
Khoo and Khoo, forthcoming). Feminists are frequently accused by 
male socialists, both in Britain and elsewhere, of undertaking divisive! 
political activity, dividing the working class by creating conflict on! 
gender lines. The implicatiqnjgfihe^aaal^ak^boye^is'that the working 
class is already ma teria lly divided^ w om en's su bor dination_Jbe mg 
e mbedded in a sexual d ivision of labo ur rel atively Tavourafle.to men.' 
Feminists^have t heref ore replied that,_far _friim jbcing-divisive, tOp 
i struggle "against^ those.jiivisions is neoessaryrJf the Jivisions are to bei 
I overcome. ^ 

— -- ^ 

NOTES £ 

t' 

This paper owes a great deal to discussion with all the members of tht 
Subordination of Women Workshop, and the participants in th-sj. 
Conference on the Continuing Subordination of Women in thel 
Development Process, Sussex 1978. Particular thanks for comments onj 
earlier drafts to Carmen Diana Deere, Maxine Molyneux, Olivh^ 
Harris, Kate Young, Ros McCullagh, Ruth Pearson and Gab}! 
Charing. I 
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This point was made by a conference participant, Awa Thiongane. 
Some feminist writers would however, argue that relations of 
sexuality can for women be treated exactly as if they were produc¬ 
tion relations. Claudia \\ erlhof made an argument to this effect at 
the conference. 
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